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The Floods of Ungodly Men. 


“*The world will love its own,” and lovers 
of “the world, the flesh and the devil ’’ must be 
expected to feel more at home with those of 
their own sort. The presence of a righteous 
character among these stands as a rebuke to 
their inward condition, so that their secret 
uneasiness naturally bears resentment against 
standard-bearers of purity, uprightness, and 
virtue, as troublers of their conscience. This 
antagonism is not so conspicuous in a cam- 
paign of conflicting judgments,—of policy 
against policy,—as when the issue is one of 
higher ideals of righteousness against the 
lower. Then the warfare is at the very root 
of the two characters,—“ the flesh lusts 
against the spirit and the spirit against the 
flesh—and these are contrary one to the 
other.”’ 

Recognizing this division of humanity into 
thé two kingdoms, that of conscience towards 
God and that of the baser sort, some shapers 
of the moral character of civil governmert 
will set up bad men as candidates for the 
votes of those whose affinity is with badness, 


’ believing that the majority are such in their 


secret preferences. Too often these world- 
lings are wiser in their calculations than the 
children of light. These all having one 
mind,—that of the flesh and of mammon the 
minister of the flesh,—they combine to “give 
their strength and power to the beast.’’ They 
seize upon a “power to rule as kings their one 
hour upon the earth. But the Lamb and they 
that are with Him shall overcome them.” 
The spoilers of the people, whether in Russia 
or here, are sure to create the arguments 
that tell why they should be no longer stew- 
ards. 

But even if in the first contest the righteous 
were disappointed, and victory seemed to perch 
on the arms of the unrighteous, the immedi- 
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ate result is not the defeat of the one nor the 
triumph of the other. Down deeper than all 
the dust of conflict on the visible surface of 
the field, has been going on a warfare which 
was not carnal but mighty through God,—a 
warfare of principles, of moral and spiritual 
powers, an awakening from its slumbers the 
sense of civic virtue, a clearing up of the 
eyesight of true honesty, an arousing of men 
to a sense of individual responsibility of them- 
selves as members one of another, higher 
ideals of service, an abhorrence of plunder 
under guise of law. Some campaigns are ed- 
ucational, whether in concluding they rise or 
dip; and some campaigns are moral in clear- 
ing the public ideals of virtue, even though 
the wrong get their outward case. Though the 
victory of righteousness should on the surface 
of things seem to be lost, the schooling of the 
people in improved standards of uprightness 
and virtue which the contest has inculcated, 
is a better training for a city, and makes it 
richer at heart, than a partisan success could 
be or do. Indeed, this life throughout is a 
warfare, which tends to keep men’s souls 
bright. And public warfare for moral princi- 
ples goes further than party success might 
reach in exalting a people. And the leaven 
of righteousness kept alive carries sooner or 
later its own elections. 

We write near the eve of a civic contest in 
prospect of which the former floods of un- 
godly men have made the righteous afraid. 
Whatever may be the count of the vote, their 
fears are groundless. Unscrupulousness is 
continually hiding its diminished head in the 
face of persistent faith and righteousness. 
“This is the victory which overcomes the 
world, even our faith.’’ 

Others see a flood of infidelity setting in, 
and oppositions of science falsely so called, 
in setting at naught the Bible or shredding 
its text. Others see the reign of mammon, 
of materialism and of license, setting itself 
against all that is called God, or is worshiped. 
But what best things that we now enjoy have 
not come up through far worse eras of dark- 
ness? Iniquity may be permitted its discipline 
and proving of the righteous, but it is shorn 
of its power to overcome them, for Christ 
hath borne and carried it and abolished the 
success of it, “that through death He might 
overcome him who hath the power of death; 
that is, the devil,” “In the world,” said 
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He, “‘ye shall have tribulation; but be of 
good cheer, for I have.overcome the world.”’ 

Many a time have unbelievers thought their 
cause of truth and righteousness lost. This 
peril or that has seemed invincible. But 
truth, and right, and Christianity, have been 
marching on and enlarging their scope. Old 
enemies, once so formidable, are dead and 
buried, and new ones are coming forward 
to make us afraid, only in turn to be sub- 
merged, while Christ passes on conquering and 
to conquer through every obstruction. But 
his cause has not an enemy in our day that 
ought not to expect the same destruction; for 
whenever, and in whatsoever age of the world, 
“*the enemy cometh in as a flood, the Spirit of 
the Lord shall lift up a standard against him ”’ 
(Isa. 69:19). 





THE CHURCH UNIVERSAL. — “ We never use, ”” 
says the Independent, “‘the words Romish, 
Romanist, Popish, etc., which seem intended 
to express discourtesy. We observe, how- 
ever, that W. H. Mallock, himself a Catholic 
writer of much distinction (indeed, now the 
most distinguished Catholic literary man in 
England), does not hesitate, in his article on 
‘ Christianity as a Natural Religion,’ in the 
Nineteenth Century, to speak of ‘ Romanists 
and Protestants.’ ”’ 

Now THE FRIEND has preferred W. H. Mal- 
lock’s way. We would apply the word ‘‘ Cath- 
olic,”” which means universal, to no one denom- 
ination, but only to the general assembly and 
church of the new birth, whose names are 
written in heaven; all, whether in a religious 
denomination or out of any, who are members 
of Christ in living connection with Him as 
their Living Head,—these are the universal 
or catholic church, and any other men, in an 
organization or out of any, who personally 
“have not the spirit of Christ, are none of 
his,” or his church. “ The Lord knoweth 
them that are his,’’ and his foundation hath 
this seal. 

We also would avoid the terms ‘* Romish” 
and ‘‘ Popish,’’ as of a disrespectful sound; 
and where it is intended to apply the name 
‘*Catholic’’ to the Romanist Church, we 
would prefix to it the word Roman, as its right 
limitation. 





To be like Christ, then, is to be a Christian. 
And regeneration is the only way to the king- 
dom of God, which we pray for. 
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By request. 


My room is like an eagle’s nest, perched on 


THOUGHTS IN A RELIGIOUS MEETING. | the rock directly under the wall of the Abbey. 


Though few in number, Father, Lord ! 
Still in Thy name we come, 

To wait for Thy inteaching Word, 
Though human lips be dumb ; 

Though neither sad, nor joyful tone 
Be lent to mortal ear, 

Thou, Thou, who knowest the heart alone, 
Wilt kindly listen here. 


The while a cold and formal throng 
We seem to mortal eye, 
Thou knowest full many a grateful song, 
And many a burdened sigh, 
And heart-felt prayers for strength and grace, 
To walk from error free, 
Rise from this silent gathering place, 
In sounds of power to Thee. 


The few that here are wholly Thine, 
Who tread the narrow way, 

Told not by outward seal or sign, 
Of their baptismal day ; 

Thou only knowest the way and time 
Their covenant begun, 

Thou, only, when they seek sublime 
Communion with Thy Son. 


Join me to these, as deep to deep, 
Their way be still my choice ; 

My soul e’en as an infant keep, 
That knows its parents’ voice. 

While others labor in Thy cause, 
With words of power and skill, 

Be it but mine to know Thy laws, 
To know Thee and be still. 


Mont-Saint-Michel. 
From a letter by Elizabeth Kite. 


Niuth Month 4th, 1905.—I had thought 
that by this time the spirit of the far away 
Middle Ages had thoroughly penetrated me, 
that no new and deep sensation could come 
from that direction; but 1 was utterly mis- 
taken! Mont-Saint-Michel! How little I knew 
what awaited me when I took the train this 
morning! 

People have always said to me, “Oh, Mont- 
Saint-Michel is wonderful; go there by all 
means.” Then the illustrations one sees every- 
where are marvellously attractive; but all this 
roused no special interest in me. Ever since 
I have been with this charming family in Nor- 
mandy they have been saying, “ Mont-Saint- 
Michel is so near; you really, really, must go 
there ’’—and they have been showing me news 
and explaining the history in a most enticing 
manner. But my mind was closed to all per- 
suasion, and I answered persistently, ‘‘ I sim- 
ply cannot think of it; I have already seen so 
much; it is more than | can digest. Let me 
get quite used to the new and wonderful 
things I am experiencing here; I really can- 
not stand any more.’’ So the subject had to 
be dropped. 

But yesterday the time seemed to have 
come, and to the great joy of the whole house- 
hold I decided on the trip. The evening was 
spent in studying maps, views, guide-books, 
etc. Everything possible to procure to en- 
hance the interest of the visit was put at my 
disposal; and so at about nine this morning I 
started. Conditions were such that none of 
the family could accompany me; but Monsieur 
M. made out for me a list of every place of 
interest along the line, with directions as to 
which side of the train to look for each thing, 
and—here I am! 











To reach it I mount 143 steps from the front 
door of the hotel, ‘‘ Poulard Aine,’’ where all 
travelers try to stop, and whither | came re- 
commended. Nearly a hundred of these steps 
are in the open air, climbing the side of the 
mount, and so steep that even I have to stop 
for breath. But oh! but oh! the view, the 
mystery, the charm, the fascination of it all! 
After my first feeling of stupefaction I found 
myself saying, ‘‘But why did no one tell me 
it was like this? Why is everyone so tame 
when they talk of Mont-Saint-Michel? ”’ 

But I soon realized that not only are all 
words inadequate, but that the human regis- 
ter of sensation is altogether insufficient to 
enable one to grasp what one really does feel. 
Even the maddening throng of sightseers can- 
not dispel the mysterious charin of the place. 
In fact, [ am quite unconscious of the pres- 
ence of the crowd. My mind is in the far 
away past; I am living a thousand years ago; 
I am holding converse with worthy abbots, and 
watching tke long lines of hooded monks 
climbing the winding steps that lead upward 
to the great Abbey. I see pale faces gazing 
out from the narrow openings in the thick 
walls, and hear the groans of tortured prison- 
ers hid away in hideous cells below the sur- 
face on the rock. The whole line of the ram- 
parts is alive with armed men; sullen and 
fierce they watch for the enemy’s approach. 
The rocky island farther out to sea is glisten- 
ing in the moonlight; it is the shining armor 
of the English soldiers that are lying there in 
wait, ready for an attack. The sea is creep- 
ing in, and soon the broad, low flats will be 
covered by the tide. The strong city gates 
are now shut; a lantern here and there is to 
be seen climbing the face of the rock; the 
whole mount is asleep except the sentinels on 
the ramparts. While they keep watch I will 
step back into the twentieth century and tell 
a little of what Mont-Saint-Michel is like. 

lf you look up a map of France you will see 
a deep bay indenting the northern coast, where 
are scattered many islands. Jersey, Gurn- 
sey, etc., are clearly marked; but there are 
others, not large enough to be shown on 
the map, though in reality they are conspicu- 
ous enough. These islands are all of the same 
formation: a hard, reddish granite, that resists 
the gnawing tooth of time and the ceaseless 
beat of the sea. The legend goes that some- 
time in the eighth century the Archangel 
Michael appeared thrice to Saint Aubert, the 
Bishop of Avrauches, and commanded him to 
build a chapel on the summit of the huge rock 
that then was in the midst of a great forest. 

I will not undertake to give you the history 
of the mount. It has gone through infinite 
viscissitudes in these twelve hundred years— 
about all that is to be found in any guide- 
book—but what no description can adequately 
convey is the medieval character that it re- 
tains as perhaps no other in all Europe. 

The pinnacle of the Abbey Church is nearly 
500 feet above the level of the sea; the struc- 
ture itself is perched upon the summit of a 
cone-shaped mass of rock that rises 250 feet 
above the tide. This structure is supported 
by heavy masonry, with marvellous vaulted 
chambers and hideously dark and dreadful 
dungeons, where no ray of light ever pene- 


trates, and where the famous iron cage was 
placed, invented by that monster, Louis the 
Eleventh. By the side of the church, resting 
their huge base upon the sloping side of the 
mount, rise in stupendous grandeur the sheer 
walls of the Abbey building—that part known 
as “le Merveille,” the wonder, because it 
seems impossible that mortal hands could have 
raised such marvellous works. 

The Revolution drove out the monks and 
turned the entire structure into a prison. To 
this ignoble use it was destined to be put for 
many years to come, until some thirty or forty 
years ago it was seriously taken in hand by 
the government, and by the aid of the best 
architectural yenius of France is being rap- 
idly restored to its original splendor. Weare 
apt to think of medieval times as utterly de- 
graded and dark, while we flatter ourselves 
that we live ina time of great progress and 
universal enlightenment. I would not for one 
moment depreciate the great advantages we 
enjoy; they are certainly not to be despised. 
But I think we might be a little more humble, 
and ready to admit that, though we are better 
educated, less cruel, and generally more civil- 
ized, we yet lack utterly the possibility of at- 
taining the sublime heights reached by those 
times of violent contrasts. No one can stand 
upon Mont-Saint-Michel and feel that super- 
stition and ignorance were the dominatifg 
characteristics of the so-called dark ages. 
Those medizval builders were animated by 
ideals as lofty as the pinnacle of their struc- 
ture is soaring, while their faith was firm and 
immovable as the foundations upon which that 
structure rests. 

7.380 A. M.—But I cannot stop this morning 
to write more. Spectres of the past are call- 
ing me to visit once more the interior of the 
Abbey. For the present, then, farewell. | 
want to mail this from here, with a postal 
card showing the mount; but, believe me, it 
is only a faint idea that you can gain from it 
or from what I have written of what Mont- 
Saint-Michel is really like. 


WHILE ‘‘being reconciled by the death of 
Christ, we are much more saved by his life,”’ it 
is not revealed how muchmore. Enough that 
his death is that without which the world 
would not have been reconciled, or saved. 
The following is Phillips Brooks’s language in 
emphasizing it: 

**The death of Christ! not merely his char- 
acter and teachings; even historically from 
the very first the violent death of Jesus has 
had a prominence in religious influence which 
will not allow even faithful students of his- 
tory to leave it out of view when we speak of 
the great formative power of modern human 
life. Always and everywhere the Christ 
whom humanity has followed has been the 
Christ who died. The picture which bas 
always been held up has been the picture of 
the cross.” 

Selected for ‘‘THE FRIEND.” 

How is it that men of to-day are so blinded 
that they are always trying to do so much, 
and are ever undertaking new enterprises, as 
though they had to support God in heaven? 

But all this they do of themselves; i. ¢., 
according to their own will and the impulse of 
their nature; and they have especial pleasure 
in themselves, JOHN LAULER. 
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One spinning-wheel has already been made in 


Philippolis, the very first, and not bad at all. 
I set a new girl tospin on it yesterday for the 
first time of her trying, and to my astonish- 
ment, in less than an hour, she was spinning 
quite fine flax, better than I could when 
learning, after a fortnight’s raging and stamp- 
ing and despair and broken threads. The ap- 
titude and intelligence of the girls are very 
striking, and make the teaching a great pleas- 
ure, however fatiguing. Several girls have 
already brought me the plants that yield dye, 
and one, this week, brought bits of wool tied 
neatly in packets and labelled, which she and 
her mother had been experimenting upon, 
using golden syrup tins to boil the dye. 1 
wish I had even such utensils, for pots and 
pans are scarce, and a dreadful price to pur- 
chase. You would be pleased, I know, if you 
could see the seventeen of us all at work; 
almost perfect silence and intense appliciation 
and resolute determination to conquer every 
branch of the work. This week they have 
spun several pounds of wool, and we mean to 
dye it this week and weave a carpet.’’ 

‘* April 16th.—Since writing, our pupils have 
increased to seventeen, and at that number, 
in spite of much application, I must stop, be- 
cause we have no more seats and no more 
wheels, and only six looms. We have hada 
little meeting of the girls, and put before 
them that until they set to work to procure 
wheels and looms of their own, we cannot 
teach their companions who want to come. 
And so now several have begun to get rela- 
tions or friends tou copy my wheels, and soon 
they will be able to spin yarn in their homes 
to bring in for the looms, or else knit up 
themselves. 

‘‘As the actual number of days spent in 
teaching is only twenty-three, I think the 
girls have advanced beyond expectation. Did 
I tell you about our dish-cloths, which burst 
upon an astonished world, and made our school 
famous ina day? It was just some hanks of 
cotton I brought for beginners to practice 
upon; and they did it so nicely that it struck 
me the cloth would make admirable kitchen 
cloths, a kind of thing that I have tried in vain 
to buy here for my house, so 1 bought some of 
it myself and sent some as a present to the 
minister. I believe they will never be used 
in his kitchen, but part preserved, so to 
speak, in the archives of the village, as the 
first web ever produced in the Orange River 
Colony, while with part he went to Bloemfon- 
tein and elsewhere, everywhere displaying our 
dish-cloth. 

‘“‘The result is many orders, and I have to 
keep the girls hard at it to turn off as many 
dozen yards as we can. 

‘Yesterday the district people flocked into 
town for ‘Nachtmaal Sunday’, and we threw 
open the school in the morning to show the 
country folk the work, etc., and delighted 
they were.” 

JOHANNESBURG, May 12th, 1905. 

I came to Johannesburg, as you know, to 
show the samples of the girls’ work, and to 
discuss with leading men my best plan for 
the future. 

It was most encouraging to see how sur- 
prised and interested people were by the va- 
riety and quality of the work, and, during 
the past twelve days, my pack has had to be 





undone, and my goods exhibited, countless 
times. Rugs and mats are specially admired, 
and I have many orders for them, as well as 
for other things. During the five days’ holi- 
day we gave at Easter, each girl promised to 
find dyes on the veld, and each was given some 
wool to experiment upon. The result was 
quite a nice collection of colors. It seems 
that in early Boer days—I mean the years 
following closely on the Great Trek—dyeing 
was much practiced by the women when they 
had no shops. We are trying, therefore, to 
collect all the knowledge about dyes, before it 
has quite vanished. The girls have each a 
dye book, and stick therein a sample of every 
color, and write the name of the plant which 
yields it underneath, also the process em- 
ployed. 
PHILIPPOLIS, Orange River Colony, May 27th, 1905. 


I am very much satisfied with the result of 
First, the sight of the articles 
we had made here aroused interest, and, without 


my journey. 


further words, enlisted everyone’s sympathy 
and support. Next, I sold nearly all I had, 


and could have sold much more, and received a 
long list of orders which will take some time 


to supply. Further, 1 took counsel with all 


the leading people, and found their strong 


cesire was that we should make the northern 
towns our centre, and so have a far wider in- 
fluence. 
the nursery of the scheme, and the special 
training-ground of many girls, who would 


hereafter be teachers; but ina couple of months 
from now we shall be able to start in the 
North, and I am strongly urged to lose no 
The most feasible plan seems to me to 


time. 
take a house at Langlaagte, a quarter of an 
hour by rail from the centre of Johannesburg, 


and half-an-hour’s walk from the squalid dis- 


tricts of Vrededorf and Burghersdorf, which 
we desire to help. 


have a long list ordered, and only two upright 


cotton cloth off the looms as fast as we can, and 
that is much appreciated. And we keep one 
room for woven rugs, not pile; and these are 
made of our own spinning and dyeing. Then 
two girls never leave the knitters, and socks 
come off them fairly quickly now. It was a 
relief unspeakable to hear that more such 
machines are on their road; for, of course, if 
we start in Johannesburg, we should need any 
number we can get. When damp and pressed 
on the shape you would not know the socks 
produced from shop socks, and the quality is 
far superior. 
We train them to write out the bills for the 
goods we send out, and they are going to elect a 
managing committee from among themselves 
to do all the business and keep accounts. We 
have tried from the first to make them under- 
stand that they must stand alone, for we should 
not be long here. Several are getting their 
own wheels and looms made. We are looking 
forward with intense anxiety and relief to the 
coming next week of our new teacher. There 
is so much we do not know, and with growing 
numbers and increasing outside interest an- 
other hand is needed. 

**June 4th, 1905. —On Friday, June 2nd, 
to my great relief the teacher sent out by the 
committee arrived. I took her through the 


school, and was rejoiced to hear the faults 


It would be my idea to keep this as 


Our rugs are univerally admired, and we 


looms on which to work them. Weare turning 





she found and the criticisms she offered. Just 
exactly what 1 wanted, and | feel sure she will 
do admirable work and be the making of us. 
We wanted an extra hand badly, as we have 
now twenty-one girls at work, and some more 
awaiting admission. The news of the knitting 
machines on their way to help us is splendid.’’ 
‘‘June 11th, 1905.—We have advanced a 
little since last week. Miss P’s presence has 
been distinctly stimulating to the work, and 
we are all taking lessons from her, as well as 
the girls. Iam relieved to find that she agrees 
with me that merino will never make a good 
warp (though a good weft), and that the fault 
does not lie in any inferior spinning on my 
part, or that of the girls. Consequently, we 
are trying hard to get Lincoln; but so far 
have failed, owing, I believe, to the season. 
All the wool has been exported by now, and 
probably we shall get no more till October. 
The October spring shearing will be much 
better for us because the wool is cleaner; it 
does not contain such a quantity of grass 
seeds, etc., which fall when the grass is ripe 
in February and March. These seeds, which 
possess small hook-like thorns, cling to the 
wool, and our temper is sorely tried by them. 
In fact, the whole question of picking and 
cleaning the wool has become a serious one for 
us, because it takes so much precious time, 
and prevents the girls carrying out our many 
orders with any expedition. So now we have 
hit on the plan of getting old people and 
children in the village to prepare the wool for 
us, and offer a shilling for every pound brought 
ready picked. A number of people have come 
forward to do this, and now we shall simply 
have to card and spin it, which is compara- 
tively quick. As soon as more carders come 
from England, 1 shall get the carding also 
done in the village, paying rather more for 
the pound of cards. Anji the next step to 
which I look forward is to getting the actual 
spinning done at hume, the girls teaching 
their various relatives, and then it will pay 
us well to purchase the yarn, we keeping only 
the looms in the school for weaving and rug- 
making. Of course, we are, so far, unable to 
do this from scarcity of wheels. It is true, 
D., our factotum, has made three already; but 
he cannot make more from lack of wood, and 
though quite usable, his first attempts are 
somewhat rough. Still, I insist on their being 
used, and they spin fairly well. If, however, 
a flock of wheels would come rolling into Phil- 
ippolis nothing would help us more. The girls 
learn so very quickly to spin, and the large 
number of orders we have on hand for rugs, 
both woven and pile,are at a standstill, be- 
cause we cannot get our wool spun quickly 
enough. It is true Rome was not built ina 
day, but one might, at least, try to bring it 
as near that limit of time as possible. I have 
now set a rug on the loom (a simplified loom 
I planned myself and got D. to make), which 
is to be made of our own spinning, and will be 
the very first pile rug so made as yet. It is to be 
dark crimson, and M. C. spent the whole of 
yesterday dyeing the wool, in spite of the 
bitter cold in the court. This morning the wool 
is frozen stiff with icicles hanging to it.’’ 
LANGLAAGTE, near Johannesburg, June 25th, 1905. 


My great difficulty is to get spinning wheels 
enough to make a beginning. I have bought 
two up here, and hope this week to find a car- 
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ton, William Y. Warner, Joseph P. Jacob, 
William Biddle Jr., C. Virginia Sellew, Debo- 
rah P. Lowry, Florence A. Elliott, Lydia E. 
Bedell, Mary M. Leeds, Sarah W. Elkinton, 
Josephine H. Ambler. 

For Treasurer, John Way. 

To propose to the next annual meeting a 
Treasurer and Committee of Management:— 
Edwin P. Sellew, Benjamin Vail, John Way, 
Deborah P. Lowry, C. Virginia Sellew and 
Florence A. Elliott were appointed. 

PHILADELPHIA, Tenth Month 25th, 1905. 
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Unconscious Additions to the Bible. 


A correspondent of the Sun writes, “Our 
Bible says, ‘Charity should begin at home.’ ” 
The chapter and verse are not given. It is 
astonishing how many passages of Scripture 
that do not exist are quoted. One would sup- 
pose that “ Honesty is the best policy’’ had been 
ridiculed often enough to prevent any one 
from believing that the passage is in the Bi- 
ble, but it reappeared a short time ago in 
quite a dignified article. ‘‘God tempers the 
wind to the shorn lamb ”’ is sometimes attrib- 
uted to St. Paul, and on one occasion we 
heard it quoted, ‘‘ God tempers the shorn lamb 
to the wind.”’ 

Years ago a converted sailor astonished a 
congregation in Lonion by stating that often 
in the wildest storms at midnight, when he 
thought all was lost, he had been strength- 
ened and encouraged by remembering the pas- 
sage of Scripture, ‘‘Faint heart never won 
fair lady.’’ ‘‘Cleanliness is next to godli- 
ness” is supposed by many to be in the Bible, 
but it is not; none can give its origin. 
Wesley quoted it in 1772, but does not give 
its source. 

A friend of ours was summoned in haste 
to preach a funeral sermon. His carriage 
being ready, he started at once, and prepared 
an admirable discourse during the twenty 
miles or more traveled. The text was highly 
appropriate, and the sermon fitted to it with 
the precision characteristic of the man. To 
his dismay, on arriving he could not find the 
passage in the Bible; it was, “In the midst of 
life we are in death.” It is in the Prayer 
Book of the Church of England and the other 
denominations who use that part of the fu- 
neral service. To avoid embarrassment he 
announced the passage without stating where 
it could be found;--and probably spread the 
idea that it is in the Scriptures. 

The above appears in the Christian Advo- 
cate on the same week in which an article from 
a Roman Catholic appears in the Boston Trans- 
cript ridiculing such mistakes of Protestants 
about the contents of the Bible, adding fur- 
ther instances, and concluding with the ques- 
tion, ‘Is it enough to have the Bible without 
reading it?”’ 





NOTHING can be more enervating to the 
life of any organization than to have some one 
in it assume too many functions upon which 
its vitality depends. It is as often wrong as 
right to assume other people’s duties when 
they are neglected, because this trains them 
in neglect.—Jndependent. 

THE morbid mind does not readily provide 
its own antidote for suffering. 


so-Japanese war. 
the eyes of the world, as humane a war as ever 


self is not humane. 
mined, bloody attacks, the hand-to-hand con- 





CONVERTED CONVERSATION. 
“Day unto day uttereth speech, and night unto night 
showeth knowledge.” 

First, in the kingdom to be found within, 

In which God’s grace destroys the work of sin, 
Righteousness perfect seek. 

So braced within, to Christ’s provision rich 

Tie fast thy thought, heeding the wisdom which 
Day unto day shall speak ; 

Assured God’s truth through thee shall outward 

shine 

Yet surer so, than dug from verbal mine. 
School then the halt and weak, 

Ourbing the headlong eagerness of youth, 

Honoring beauty but as born of truth, 
Out-humoring each freak 

Of wayward nature, and, in order due, 

Living a faith beyond the greatest view. — 





A Ripple of Humanity Following Torrents 
of Inhumanity. 


Mach is said of the humanitarian principles 
that governed the combatants in the late Rus- 
No doubt that it was, in 


But war it- 
Can the fierce, deter- 


was waged between two nations. 


flicts in which butchery is the one object, be 
humane? If that is humane, then what is not 
humane? Think of the scenes of carnage in 


and around Port Arthur, the charges and 


counter-charges at Liao Yang, the fearful on- 


slaughts and the frightful slaughter at Muk- 


den, and the terrible butchery that accom- 
panied the Russian retreat toward Tie Pass. 
What if the combatants on both sides distin- 
guished themselves in caring for the wounded, 
friend and foe alike? After trying to kill as 
many as possible by all known means of treach- 
ery and butchery comes the effort to save 
those who, according to the Japanese idea, 
were so unfortunate as to survive. 

The killing of human beings does not point 
in the direction of civilization. It is true that 
among the barbarians battles were usually fol- 
lowed by nameless barbarities upon the wound- 
ed and prisoners; but those barbarities caused 
no greater suffering than do the battles of 
“civilized ’’ warfare to many who are wound- 
ed in battle, and the humane treatment of the 
wounded in the battles of modern times is in 
no way an excuse for the terrible carnage 
that causes these wounds. The world has 
gained immeasurably more from peaceful 
methods than it has gained from war. Chris- 
tianity has gained all her victories by patient 
suffering and martyr heroism, and not by force 
of arms. ‘‘Thou shalt not kill ’’ has no qual- 
ifications nor modifications. The principle 
that underlies the use of carnal weapons is 
not the principle enunziated by Christ, but by 
Constantine, and the nations still choose Con- 
stantine rather than Christ.—Herald of Truth. 





Never Knew Him. 


A touching story is told of the child of a 
well-known French painter. The little girl 
lost her sight in infancy, and her blindness 
was supposed to be incurable. A famous occu- 
list in Paris, however. performed an operation 
on her eyes and restored her sight. 

Her mother had long been dead, and her 
father had been her only friend and companion. 





When she was told that blindness could be 
cured, her one thought was that she could see 
him; and when the cure was complete and the 
bandages were removed, she ran to him and 
tremblingly pored over his features, shutting 
her eyes now and then, and passing her fin- 
gers over his face, as if to make sure that it 
was he. 

The father had a noble head and presence, 
and his every look and motion was watched by 
his daughter with the keenest delight. For 
the first time his constant tenderness and care 
seemed real to her. If he caressed her, or 
even looked upon her kindly, it brought tears 
to her eyes. 

“To think,” she cried, holding his hand 
close in hers, ‘‘that I had this father so many 
years and never knew him!’’ 

How many of us are like the little blind 
girl? The heavenly Father is so near in 
Jesus Christ, but our ‘‘eyes are holden.”— 
Selected. 








Soul Health. 


When Jesus saw him lying and knew that he had been 
now a long time in that case, He saith to the impotent 
man, Wouldst thou be made whole? 

There are few of us but know something in 
our spiritual lives of an impotence like that 
which, in its physical form, afflicted this suf- 
ferer. Many have learned to dread the sense 
of being seized and mastered by this power- 
lessness of endeavor, this paralysis of mind 
and will, which holds sway over us sometimes 
for months and years together. We grieve 
over this from time to time; we realize how 
it wastes and spoils our lives; and yet we 
feel, not without some measure of truth, that 
we are not entirely to blame for this help- 
lessness; or rather that, unaided, we can do 
nothing to remedy it. The saddest part is 
that we gradually become content to let 
things drift, and sink into a state of indif- 
ference, and acquiescence in our weakness, 
unti] too late to find that this way lies hope- 
lessness and spiritual death. Sometimes a 
longing arises to be borne up by the enthusi- 
asm of others,—to seek, out of the fulness 
of life and strength in our brethren, that which 
will quicken and restore our waning energies. 
But it is mostly wiser not to trust to these in- 
termittent springs, which are at best of 
doubtful efficacy. Rather let us try to real- 
ize that the Saviour Jesus, the Lord and Giver 
of life, sees us lie, as He saw the impotent 
man by the pool of Bethesda; and that He, 
knowing how long we have been in that case, 
knowing too that perhaps it was not always 
so with us, may be willing to speak to our 
condition. What he said to the impotent man 
was certainly both unexpected and arresting. 
It took the form of a sharp, clear-cut query: 
“Wouldst thou be made whole?” We note 
that no direct answer was given; the individ- 
ual addressed seemed to think the matter too 
obvious to need putting intu words; but it is 
evident that he saw what was meant by it, 
for his response to the command that followed 
was swift and sure. 

And this same inquiry, tender and yet com- 
pelling,is still sounding in the ears of the weak 
and helpless ones, and still awaits an answer 
from them. What it means for us is: Are 


we willing to accept the responsibility of soul 
health, to lay aside the privileges and immu- 
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tleships she was hailed as a civilized nation, exposed 
with fine sarcasm the inconsistency of the world 
in regard to what it has pleased to call “ civiliza- 
tion.”— Wall Street Journal. 

A Mission’s MILLIONS.— When the Torrey-Alex- 
ander Mission was brought to a close in London at 
the Albert Hall, Lord Kinnaird, who presided at 
the meeting, said there had been 202 meetings, 
with an estimated attendance of 1,114,650. The 
invitations sent out were 4,370,675. The house-to- 
house calls were 575,000, and 13,675 inquirers had 
been registered. 

The secretary of the mission states that the 
mission started with an estimated expenditure of 
£17,000, and that that sum had been spent. 
£10,000 was given by those who invited Dr. 
Torrey and Mr. Alexander to London; £6,000 had 
been collected at the meetings; and £500 had yet 
to be made up. 





Conditions are evidently not quite what they 
ought to be in South Africa since the Boer War. 
Although the natives behaved with most commend- 
able prudence, they seem to suffer the most. The 
missionaries in Natal, one of the more quiet and 
progressive of all the colonies, have gathered their 
representatives of all societies in a conference to 
try to defeat the policy of the Government, which 
forbids the erection of any native church, or the 
residence of any native pastor where there is not 
a white missiunary in residence. Under this policy 
a number of chapels, built by the Zulus, have been 
destroyed by the police. We ask what British 
Christians will say to that. It is an unspeakable 
tyranny. 





In an account of a remarkable revival lately 
witnessed at Sialkot in India, C. R. Watson says 
in the Christian Instructor: “The leadership of 
the Spirit was perhaps the chief characteristic of 
the convention. Pre-arranged programs were 
modified. Addresses which were to have been 
given were omitted. Others were substituted. 
As one who was present said, ‘We came to the 
convention to hear a great deal about the Holy 
Spirit, when, behold! he came himself in person 
and took charge of the meetings and taught the 
people first hand.’ It was the manifest presence 
of the Spirit which gave unity and harmony to the 
meetings, subduing the long talker, enabling the 
backward, correcting every false note and even 
preventing the outbreak of a drunken man from 
damaging the power of a meeting.” 





ADDRESS OF A CHINESE STUDENT, EDGAR LEA 
(AGE 17), AT DELANCEY SCHOOL, PHILADELPHIA.— 
It is a pleasure for me to have this occasion for 
saying a few words with regard to the great needs 
of China and her people. 

China, as we all know, is a most conservative 
nation, and in consequence she is left behind in 
the development of higher religion and civilization. 
Indeed, she has always deemed it her duty to fol- 
low exactly the well-worn and dusty paths which 
her ancestors have trodden for thousands of years. 
Therefore, any deviation from it is, in her opinion, 
a flagrant violation of filial duty. 

In a word, she prefers the time-honored examples 
of her ancestors to foreign innovations, such as 
railroads, scientific discoveries, and so on. This is 
the one reason which fully explains why China has 
not been able to keep pace with the progress of 
Western civilization; for, taken as a whole, the 
Chinese are by no means below any other nation- 
ality in mental capacity. 

Surely the Chinaman is as able to be a good 
doctor or lawyer as is an American or Englishman, 
if he can enjoy the same advantages of education. 
This statement can be easily proven by the remark- 
able achievements of those Chinamen who received 
their education in America or Europe. 

In this connection I may instance Wu Ting Fong, 


former Minister to the United States, who has 
recently impressed the Chinese Government with 
the need of reforms in Chinese legislation. Under 
his advice and direction the cruel and inhuman 
laws relating to capital punishment and other 
severe penalties have been repealed. 

This act alone is indeed an indication of the 
dawn of a newer Chinese civilization. It shows 
that China has begun to realize her mistakes and 
unprofitable conservatism, and is willing to follow 
the advice of those of her sons who were educated 
in the West. 

The young men of China are the hope of the 
Empire. 

Fortunate indeed, therefore, is the young China- 
man who may have the privilege of coming into 
contact with all that is best in such a land as 
America. Such has been my own privilege, and I 
desire to express my own gratitude for the great 
benefits which I have received in my studies and 
in my associations with the American people. But 
above all other things do I value the knowledge 
of the true God which I have received, and the 
consciousness of the fact that the Saviour of the 
world died for me and all my people. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

UNITED STaTEs.—The affairs of the Enterprise Na- 
tional Bank of Allegheny City have lately been examined 
by experts, and it is announced that the shortage will 
not be less than $1,500,000. Of this sum $1,000,000 
belonged to the State Treasury, of which $378,000 has 
been restored to the bank by trust companies which had 
become surety for it. 

The U. S. Supreme Court has lately decided that a 
stockholder of a corporation has the right ‘‘ under rea- 
sonable regulations as to place and time” to inspect the 
books of a corporation of which he is a member. This 
right of inspection rests upon the principle that the stock- 
holders of a corporation own the property and the officers 
are their agents. 

An envoy from the King of Abyssinia has lately been 
in this city, in order to study commercial conditions, with 
the view of establishing closer trade relations between 
this country and Abyssinia. He is accompanied by an 
interpreter. He is called El Hadji Abdullah Ali Sudik. 
It is stated that cotton is the staple product of Abyssinia, 
and when the envoy goes home he intends to establish 
several cotton mills, in which American machinery and 
American methods will be employed. 

Dr. David T. Day, of the U.S. Geological Survey, has 
announced that a method has been discovered for eco- 
nomically reducing to iron the magnetite, or black sand, 
vast deposits of which are found at the mouth of numer- 
ous rivers along the Pacific Coast. It is said there are 
as many as five hundred places along the coast where the 
sand is found. 

FOREIGN.—The recent manifesto of the Czar of Russia 
granting political liberty to his people contains the fol- 
lowing sentences: 

We therefore direct our Government to carry out our 
inflexible will in the following manner: 

First. To extend to the population the immutable 
foundation of civil liberty, based on the real inviolability 
of person, freedom of conscience, speech, union and as- 
sociation. 

Second. Without suspending the already-ordered elec- 
tions to the State Douma, to invite to participation in 
the Douma, so far as the limited time before the convo- 
cation of the Douma will permit, those cTasses of the 
population now completely deprived of electoral rights, 
leaving the ultimate development of the principle of the 
electoral right in general to the newly-established legis- 
lative order of things. 

Third. To establish as an unchangeable rule that no 
law shall be enforcible without the approval of the State 
Douma, and that it shall be possible for the elected of 
the people to exercise real participation in the supervision 
of the legality of the acts of the authorities appointed 
by us. 

It is said that the announcement of the issuing of the 
manifesto granting Russia a Constitution has aroused the 
people to a high pitch of enthusiasm, but everywhere the 
populace was divided into two camps,—those who ac- 
cepted the boon of freedom with intense joy and are now 
dominated Loyalists, and the extreme radicals, under the 
leadership of the students, Social Democrats and revolu- 
tionary organizations, who are using the opportunity to 
preach the complete overthrow of the Government. 

In this time of excitement, anarchy is reported to pre- 
vail in many places, and terrible scenes have been enacted, 





It is said that by far the worst conditions prevail in the 
southern sections, from Poland on the west all the way to 
the Transcaucasian region. Odessa, Kishineff and War- 
saw have been scenes of revolting massacres. Odessa 
has been for days at the mercy of a mob. The finest 
business houses in the city have been pillaged and the 
Jewish quarter is well-nigh in ruins and, it is said, five 
thousand persons have been killed or wounded there. 

In the hope of pacifying the extremists the Czar on the 
4th inst. signed a ukase granting amnesty to political 
prisoners, a measure which, it is supposed, will release 
thousands of men and women in all parts of the empire. 
He has also granted concessions to Finland, including a 
new constitution and home rule. 

The concessions to Finland have encouraged the Poles 
to demand similar ones for Poland, and grave disorders 
there appear imminent. The massacre of Jews is reported 
from several places throughout Russia, in many cases 
with revolting cruelty. It is even admitted in official re- 
ports that an enormous number of persons were murdered 
or wounded. The loss of property amounts to millions. 
The reactionary elements are openly, or secretly, foment- 
ing the agitation. 

Pobiedonostseff, ‘‘ Chief Procurator of the Holy Synod,” 
has resigned, who has intervened and prevented the Rus- 
sian people from enjoying constitutional freedom for a 
quarter of a century. 

Four American missionaries and a child have lately 
been murdered by a Chiness mob on Lienchow. Three of 
those killed were women. A hospital, a girls’ school and 
the residences of the missionaries were burned. It is 
stated from Washington that the Emperor of China has 
issued an edict ordering the Viceroy of Canton to inflict 
exemplary punishment upon the perpetrators and all guilty 
officials, and directing compensation to be made and ade- 
quate protection to be afforded for all missions. 

The Montmorency Falls in Canada became completely 
dry during the Eighth Month last. An investigation 
showed that twenty miles up the river a colony of beavers 
had turned the marsh and lowlands into a huge lake by 
building dams, and when this basin overflowed the river 
was diverted from its regular channel. 

An official map of Paris on a large scale has been fin- 
ished. It is twenty-five yards long and nearly twenty 
yards wide, and, it is said, every building in Paris—88,- 
500—is recognizable. 

Yu Chuan Chang, a member of a commission appointed 
in China to study the forms of government in different 
countries has arrived in this country. He is to be joined 
by others here. Certain members will investigate simul- 
taneously the constitutions of foreign countries. It is 
stated that when these special ambassadors have finished 
their work and submitted the draft of the Constitution 
for China to the Emperor, China will step out of the ranks 
of absolute monarchies and enter those of the constitu- 
tional empires. The Chinese Constitution will embrace 
all of the best features of the Constitutions of America, 
Japan, Great Britain, France, Germany and Austria. The 
travels of the special embassy will be ended in about 
eight months, after which the envoys are to draw up a 
Constitution. 

Wood pulp or paper floors have been used lately in Ger- 
many. A rough board floor is laid, over which is spread 
a special preparation of pulp which dries almost as hard 
as stone, and with an even surface. When thoroughly 
dried it can be painted or stained to imitate wood, and, 
as it is impervious to water, oil or dirt, it can be kept 
much cleaner than the best hardwood floor, and the ab- 
sence of cracks prevents the gathering of insects under 
the baseboard. It costs but two-thirds that of a hard- 
wood floor. 

Grave disorders have occurred in Austria, largely due 
to an effort to improve the condition of the lower classes. 
It is stated as an indication of the miserable condition of 
the main masses of the population that 60 per cent. of the 
total male population over twenty-four years of age are 
not able to earn enough to pay the five florins ($2) mini- 
mum tax entitling a man to vote, The actual voting 
population is controlled by the wealthy class. The masses 
of Austrians, led by the Socialists, demand laws that shall 
protect the agrarian interests, modify taxes, open the 
land to tillage and provide markets by treaty. The de- 
mand of the Socialists is also for the extension of the 
suffrage so that all may vote. 





NOTICES. 

Westtown Boarding School.—For convenience 
of persons coming to Westtown School, the stage will 
meet trains leaving Philadelphia 7.16 and 8.18 A. M., and 
2.48 and 4.32P.m. Other trains are met when requested. 
Stage fare, fifteen cents; after 7.30 P. M., twenty-five 
cents each way. To reach the School by telegraph, wire 
West Chester, Phone 1l4a- Epwarp G. SMEDLEY, Sup’t. 








